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Responding  to  your  public  invitation  for  advice  and  counsel  on  the  Housing 
and  Renewal  problems  of  New  York  City,  which  you  are  studying,  Citizens ' 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  formed  an  independent  committee  to  cooperate 
in  that  study. 
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benefit  of  their  reactions  to  our  work.    Members  of  the  Committee  are 
affiliated  with  some  of  these  civic  groups,  but  the  report  has  been  signed 
by  us  as  individuals,  not  as  their  representatives. 

This  report,  embodying  our  views  as  to  governmental  organization,  is  the 
central  one  of  our  study.    It  will  be  followed  by  five  supplementary 
reports  discussing  various  other  areas  of  an  urban  renewal  program. 
These  supporting  reports  will  deal  with  the  following: 

Relocation  (a  supplement  to  your  report) 
The  elements  of  a  balanced  neighborhood 

The  role  of  real  property  tax  policy  in  advancing  urban  renewal 
Design  recommendations  for  public  housing 
Housing  goals 

Our  work  is  being  made  possible  by  the  initiating  grant  of  the  Lavanburg 
Foundation.    This  grant  has  been  supplemented  by  grants  from  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  which  is  sponsoring  the  study  of  tax  policy;  by  the  J.  M.  Kaplan 
Fund,  which  is  sponsoring  the  study  of  balanced  neighborhood;  and  by  the 
Phelps -Stokes  Fund,  which  is  sponsoring  the  study  of  public  housing  design 
on  which  preliminary  work  was  done  in  1959*  also  with  the  support  of  that 
Fund. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  to  your  attention  this  generous  activity 
by  the  trustees  of  these  several  Funds  and  Foundations.    Their  serious 
interest,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  considered  one  of  the  most  promising 
auguries  of  effective  action  for  urban  renewal  in  New  York. 


The  staff  for  this  study  has  "been  directed  by  Albert  Pleydell  and  Elizabeth 
Wood.    In  assembling  the  factual  data  and  the  preliminary  conclusions,  they 
have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  many  years  of  significant  experience  in 
municipal  government  and  administration,  and  in  housing  and  city  planning. 
They  have  asked  us  to  express  to  you,  in  turn,  their  gratitude  for  the 
cooperation  extended  by  your  staff,  and  by  the  City  government  in  general, 
in  the  assembly  of  data  and  the  discussion  of  their  implications. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  us  that  the  municipal  administration  has  decided 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  organization  of  all  of  the  activities  -which 
the  City  has  under  way  in  support  of  an  effective  renewal  program.    We  are 
certain  that  you  share  with  us  the  conviction  that  all  of  the  many  activities 
in  these  areas  can  be  organized  and  directed  so  that  the  City  will  have  a 
single  urban  renewal  program,  whose  objectives  are  clear  to  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  whose  methods  of  operation  will  promise  the  greatest  possible 
achievement  at  the  lowest  cost  in  social  dislocation  and  money. 
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The  staff  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  cooperation  received  in 
the  course  of  this  study  from  City  officials  and  their  staffs,  and  from 
the  many  representatives  of  civic  agencies  whom  we  consulted. 
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PREFACE 


Proud  of  their  city  as  New  Yorkers  have  always  been,  they  have  "been 
equally  ready  to  admit  that  its  level  of  achievement  has  "been  uneven. 
Its  gracious  homes  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  city;  so  were  the  slums  of  the  time,  with  their  windowless 
rooms  and  communal  privies. 

Every  account  of  New  York  published  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  bears 
witness  to  its  large  areas  of  deplorable  housing.    Writing  in  1901,  for 
example,  Lawrence  Veiller,  a  serious  student  of  housing,  characterized 
New  York's  slums  as  admittedly  the  worst  in  the  civilized  world.    To  clear 
these  slums,  to  provide  decent  homes  for  all  of  the  population,  to  break 
open  the  city  with  parks  and  sunlight,  -  these  have  been  the  central 
objectives  of  New  York's  reformers  for  more  than  a  century. 

But  the  crusading  zeal  that  marked  their  repeated  efforts  to  clear 
the  slums  failed  in  the  past  for  lack  of  two  essential  elements:  adequate 
legal  powers,  and  adequate  public  funds. 

It  is  ironic  that  today's  New  Yorkers  have  at  their  disposal  public 
funds  for  renewing  the  city  on  a  broad  scale,  and  the  legal  powers,  among 
others,  to  condemn,  acquire,  consolidate,  and  construct.    Yet  the  level 
of  achievement  remains  uneven,  and  the  slums,  changed  while  still  unchang- 
ing, are  still  here.    Almost  as  loud  as  the  complaints  over  the  bad  housing, 
a  new  outcry  has  been  raised  against  the  measures  being  taken  to  remove  it  - 
against  the  dislocations  caused  by  new  construction  and  its  transformation 
of  familiar  neighborhoods. 
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At  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  New  Yorkers  have  the  power 
to  reclaim  their  slums,  many  among  them  seem  to  be  losing  faith  in  the 
process  of  reclamation,  and  in  the  very  value  of  the  effort  itself. 

This  might  he  described  as  well  by  saying  that  the  population  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  the  mere  clearance  of  the  bad;  New  Yorkers  will  give 
allegiance  only  to  a  more  positive  idea,  the  building  of  a  New  City.  In 
the  tangle  of  demolition  and  construction,  many  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  the  objective. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  its  importance.    New  York  must  either  become 
a  New  City,  or  -  by  the  accelerating  decay  of  large  areas  of  today's  city, 
and  the    centrifugal  flow  of  population  -  it  will  cease  to  be  a  city  at  all. 
How  to  recapture  a  view  of  what  this  New  City  will  be;  what  must  be  its  vital 
values;  how  to  unify  and  direct  the  activities  of  all  who  are  at  once 
destroying  and  creating  -  these  are  the  central  questions  of  this  study. 
We  are  confident  they  can  be  answered. 
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SUMMARY 

New  York  has  had  bad  housing  conditions  for  a  hundred  years,  hut  only 
now  does  the  city  have  the  tools  with  -which  to  make  progress  against  the 
City's  hastening  deterioration.    Perhaps  one  cause  for  widespread  dis- 
couragement about  this  progress  is  the  lack  of  clarity  as  to  what  the 
City's  tools  for  urban  renewal  are,  and  how  the  City  should  be  best 
organized  to  use  them. 

Seven  major  tools  for  effective  urban  renewal  constitute  the  City's 
resources.    They  are:     eminent  domain;  the  subsidy  of  land  costj  tax 
abatement;  low  interest  mortgage  loans;  low-rent  public  housing;  mortgage 
insurance;  code  enforcement. 

At  the  present  time,  these  tools  are  used  variously  by  different 
organs  of  City  government.    No  one  has  analyzed  how  the  tools  can  be 
used  together  in  order  to  produce  what  the  City  so  badly  needs:  better 
communities.    Seven  separate  agencies  are  charged  with  using  the  seven 
tools  of  urban  renewal;  the  informal  co-operation  that  exists  between 
these  agencies  from  time  to  time  not  only  does  not  clarify  the  role  of 
the  agencies,  but  tends  to  complicate  matters.    A  notable  exception  is 
the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  project  which,  while  it  is  far  from  success- 
ful completion,  nevertheless  indicates  a  fruitful  collaboration  in  plan- 
ning and  execution  is  possible. 

Accordingly  the  City  needs  to  make  a  drastic  administrative  reform. 
To  reorganize  the  City  for  effective  urban  renewal,  the  report  recommends: 

l)  The  establishment  of  a  new  office  of  Urban  Renewal,  in  which  would 
be  combined  all  of  the  City's  agencies  now  administering  directly  the  tools 
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to  aid  private  housing.    These  agencies  -would  disappear  into  the  Office  of 
Urban  Renewal:    The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance;  the  Urban  Renewal 
Board;  the  Conservation  Unit  in  the  Deputy  Mayor's  Office,  the  Mortgage 
Banking  and  Housing  Unit  of  the  Comptroller ' s  Office. 

2)  The  assignment  to  the  Office  of  Urban  Reneval  of  the  site  selection 
operations  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

3)  locating  this  new  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  directly  in  the  Office  of 
the  Mayor. 

k)  Requiring  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  to  develop  an  annual  master 
program  of  projects  and  a  budget  covering  the  costs. 

5)  Amending  the  Charter  to  make  the  approval  of  this  annual  Urban  Renewal 
program  authority  for  official  action. 

6)  Requiring  the  submission  of  the  annual  program  (including  the  fiscal 
program)  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  after  prior  cooperation  with  the  Planning 
Commission  in  its  preparation. 

The  suggested  method  of  organizing  the  City's  administration,  however,  will 
be  limited  in  its  results  to  the  achievements  of  the  planners  vho  will  offer 
guides  to  the  administrator  of  the  program.    After  inspecting  the  complexities 
of  the  planning  process  in  the  City,  the  report  discovers  five  weak  points  at 
the  present  time.    These  are:     site  selection;  statistical  research;  relocation 
planning;  citizen  participation  in  planning;  coordination  for  program  development. 

To  improve  matters,  seven  recommendations  are  made: 

1.    Acceleration  of  the  Master  Plan,  and  publication  of  completed  sections. 
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2.  Intensive  work  in  completion  of  community  plans. 

3.  Establishing  a  priority  for  the  completion  of  community  plans. 

h.    Co-ordination  of  responsibility  between  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  and  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal. 

5.  Development  of  relocation  plans  in  connection  with  the  community 
plans. 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  and  publication  of  housing  market  data  and  other  information 
that  will  stimulate  private  activity  in  the  field. 

7.  Use  of  federal  funds  for  the  community  plans  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
serious  public  participation  in  the  expression  of  community  needs. 

Finally,  the  report  points  out  that  controls  on  both  the  planning  and 
execution  of  programs  are  necessary.    These  controls  not  only  insure  the 
technical  soundness  of  the  planning  and  execution,  but  the  expression  of 
the  public  will.    It  is  suggested  that  many  of  the  recommendations  will, 
if  adopted,  make  citizen  participation  in  urban  renewal  more  constructive. 
The  report  concludes  by  emphasizing  that  courageous  citizen  participation 
is  essential  if  political  leadership  is  to  be  expected  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  urban  renewal. 


The  staff  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  cooperation  received 
in  the  course  of  this  study  from  City  officials  and  their  staffs,  and 
from  the  many  representatives  of  civic  agencies  with  whom  we  consulted. 
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Chapter  I 
TOWARD  A  NEW  CITY 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  CITY 

"How  to  unify  and  direct  the  activities  of  all  who  are  at  once  destroying 
and  creating?"  --  these  words,  quoted  from  the  Introduction  where  they  describe 
the  central  theme  of  this  study,  are  so  simple  to  arrange  that  one  wonders 
sometimes  why  the  activities  they  describe  cannot  as  easily  he  called  to  order. 
Why  cannot  the  Mayor  --  or,  if  not  he,  someone  else  —  simply  decree  order  in 
New  York's  renewal  activities,  and  expect  order  to  emerge? 

The  answer  is  to  he  found  in  an  understanding  of  what  has  built  our  City, 
and  the  forces  that  will  continue  to  rebuild  and  renew  it.    Viewed  from  a 
comfortable  distance  of  space  or  time,  almost  any  city  has  a  simple,  unified 
look.     On  closer  inspection,  the  unity  is  revealed  as  an  illusion.    New  York 
has  not  become  what  it  is  in  fulfillment  of  a  single  genetic  impulse,  nor  in 
mute  obedience  to  one  dictator  with  a  plan. 

What  has  built  the  City  we  know? 

New  York  is  what  it  is  today  because  countless  individual  citizens  have 
made  decisions  about  the  location  and  character  of  the  City's  homes.  Its 
other  buildings  result  from  the  choices  made  by  citizens  in  housing  their 
industries  and  stores,  their  cultural  institutions  and  their  recreations. 
Finally,  the  patterns  of  the  City  reflect  the  structures  erected  and  the 
policies  adopted  by  a  multitude  of  government  agencies,  each  separately 
attempting  to  discharge  its  assigned  responsibilities. 
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The  development  of  an  unified,  centrally  directed  urban  renewal  program 
cannot  be  based  on  extinguishing  these  several  forces,  and  replacing  them  with 
some  other.     If  the  City  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  new  homes  must  be  built, 
and  they  will  be  built  only  if  private  persons  decide  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  homes,  and  if  the  special  government  agencies  charged  with  provid- 
ing or  regulating  such  homes  continue  to  do  so  in  fulfillment  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  do  so.     If  we  are  to  have  new  industries,  cultural  institutions, 
stores  and  recreations,  private  people  and  their  bankers  must  be  prepared  to 
invest  in  them.     The  specialized  government  agencies  (such  as  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Board  of  Education)  although  they  may  be  aided  in  their 
planning,  and  controlled  in  the  design  of  buildings,  cannot  transfer  the 
responsibility  with  which  each  is  vested  to  a  new,  central  dictator.    To  unify 
and  direct  all  of  these  activities  without  stunting  them  --  this  is  the  purpose 
of  a  centrally  directed  urban  renewal  program. 

To  analyze  the  major  elements  needed  for  a  fruitful  unification,  we  have 
divided  the  whole  of  urban  renewal  into  three  essential  activities:  planning, 
execution  and  control. 

Planning:       involves  the  systematic  studying  of  the  City  in  order  to  predict 
its  future  needs;  it  involves  the  establishment  (and  re -establishment  as  a 
result  of  continuing,  permanent  studies)  of  goals  for  its  physical  develop- 
ment; and  the  assignment  of  the  elements  of  this  physical  development  geo- 
graphically, in  a  general  way. 

Execution:     involves  the  mobilization  of  private  and  public  forces  to  give 
body  to  the  physical  development  found  essential  in  the  planning  process. 

Control:        involves,  at  crucial  points  of  decision  in  both  planning  and 
execution,  not  only  a  technical  evaluation  but  the  free  expression  of 
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citizens'  attitudes,  and  the  exercise  of  ultimate  responsibility  by  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  separation  of  Planning,  Execution  and  Control  is  a  necessary  analyti- 
cal measure:     we  have  separated  them  primarily  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
be  discharged  completely.     In  practice  there  should  be  no  sharp  separation. 
Planning  is  most  effective  when  the  planners  feel  themselves  closely  allied 
with  execution;  execution  improves  when  those  in  charge  have  helped  to  formu- 
late the  planning  goals  and  therefore  understand  the  reasons  for  themj  control 
is  most  effective  when  it  brings  the  technical  officials,  familiar  with  both 
the  general  plan  and  the  problems  of  execution,  into  close  contact  with  the 
public  and  the  community. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  report,  we  mean  to  emphasize  the  relations 
between  those  three  essential  elements.     Together,  not  separately  --  they 
constitute  urban  renewal  --  dramatic  action  to  create  the  new  city,  today. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 

The  public  has  ccme  to  think  of  urban  renewal  as  a  program  of  slum 
clearance  and  rebuilding  with  large  projects,  primarily  housing  projects. 
Yet,  there  should  be  as  many  kinds  of  urban  renewal  as  there  are  kinds  of 
neighborhoods  in  the  five  boroughs. 

A  community  is  a  complex  made  up  of  the  facilities  and  services  an  urban 
population  needs.    A  community  may  include  housing,  schools,  churches,  movies, 
stores,  transportation,  industries,  playgrounds,  ballfields,  filling  stations 
and  museums.    Each  community  requires  a  different  arrangement  and  combination 
of  these  elements;  therefore,  a  different  urban  renewal  program.    The  communi- 
ties as  a  whole  must  provide  a  combination  and  arrangement  that  satisfy  the 
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economic  and  social  needs  of  the  total  population  of  the  city.     The  urban  renewal 
program  will  fail  in  its  objectives  of  reversing  downward  economic  and  population 
trends  if  it  does  not  direct  its  investments  to  the  improvement  of  communities  - 
residential  as  well  as  industrial. 

Urban  renewal  may  involve  tightening  zoning  and  code  enforcement  controls 
to  save  good  residential  neighborhoods  from  blight;  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  cultural,  educational  or  medical  institutions  (like  the  Lincoln  Square 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  or  the  New  York  University -Bellevue  project); 
slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  for  luxury  housing  (Washington  Square  Village); 
or  for  cooperative  or  public  housing  (Corlears  Hook  or  Alfred  E.  Smith  Houses); 
or  it  can  be  a  combination  of  clearance  and  rehabilitation  (the  West  Side  Urban 
Renewal  project) . 

If  the  City  is  to  be  soundly  built  it  must  have  stable  and  well -located 
industrial  and  commercial  areas  to  furnish  employment  and  a  sound  tax  base;  it 
must  have  solid  residential  areas,  protected  from  blight  and  deterioration;  it 
must  have  the  cultural  and  educational  institutions  that  give  urban  life  its 
value . 

The  cost  of  urban  renewal  to  the  City  is  not  an  expense,  tut  an  investment. 
When  the  thirty-nine  Title  I  projects  now  in  development  are  completed,  the  City 
will  have  spent  $123,CCO,CCO  as  its  ahare  of  the  land  write-down.     Eut  private 
capital  will  have  invested  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  completed 
projects  will  bring  in  more  than  $20,5CO,CCO  annually  in  new  tax  revenue.     It  is 
evident  that  in  approximately  six  years  after  completion,  the  City  recovers  its 
money.     After  tax  abatement  expires,  the  tax  revenue  will  be  still  further 
increased. 

This  is  only  the  fiscal  side  of  the  story.     It  puts  no  valuation  on  the 
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economic,  cultural  and  social  enrichment  accruing  to  the  City. 

Urban  renewal  requires  a  wide  range  of  public  powers  and  financial  re- 
sources.   The  government  of  New  York  City  has  at  its  disposal  a  powerful 
battery  of  these,  but  their  use  is  controlled  by  several  agencies,  depart- 
ments, boards,  commissions,  and  offices  which  are  at  best  loosely  coordinated. 
The  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  the  Urban  Renewal  Board,  the  Housing  Authority, 
the  Department  of  Real  Estate,  the  Department  of  Buildings,  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor,   -  each 
has  direct  and  immediate  responsibility  for  pieces  of  the  program.  Each, 
acting  independently,  has  many  fine  projects  to  its  credit. 

But  a  city  can  never  be  renewed  by  the  independent  and  uncoordinated 
activities  of  agencies  spotting  projects  in  accordance  with  their  independent 
policies  and  goals.    This  process  builds  projects  but  it  does  not  create  good 
communities . 

This  report  will  make  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  urban 
renewal  agencies  so  that  there  will  be  one  responsible  renewal  agency  and  one 
urban  renewal  program.    This  is  a  necessary  first  step  if  the  pro ject-by-pro ject 
approach  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  community  renewal  approach. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  there  is  to  he  effective  urhan  renewal,  the  City  must  create  an  inte- 
grated program  and  an  organization  that  will  mobilize,  stimulate,  negotiate 
with,  and  assist  the  hundreds  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  well -planned  urban  renewal  program. 

We  have  already  stated  that  New  York  City  is  equipped  with  powerful  tools 
to  assist  its  renewal,  provided  by  the  Federal,  State  and  City  governments. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  tools  of  urban  renewal  is  to  achieve  objectives 
that  cannot  be  achieved  by  private  enterprise  alone.    They  fall  into  two  general 
categories:     those  which  achieve  the  development  or  clearance  and  rebuilding  of 
areas  that  would  not  otherwise  attract  or  permit  the  activities  of  private 
enterprise;  those  which  reach  sectors  of  the  housing  market  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  served  except  by  substandard  and  slum  dwellings  or  outside  the 
City. 

Powerful  as  these  tools  are,  they  have  not  operated  with  optimum  effec- 
tiveness in  the  rebuilding  of  New  York  City.     They  have  been  administered  by 
a  number  of  loosely  coordinated  Eoards,  Authorities,  Offices  and  Departments. 
Two  major  defects  have  become  apparent. 

First,  each  Authority,  Board,  or  Department  has  developed  standard  patterns 
for  the  projects  to  be  built  with  its  aid.    Each  has  its  own  policies.  In 
general,  each  has  developed  its  program  without  reference  to  the  other  agencies 
or  to  the  City's  wide  range  of  needs.    A  basic  objective  of  reorganization, 
therefore,  is  to  place  all  the  tools  under  single  direction,  making  them 
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available  for  more  flexible  use,  in  different  combinations,  under  new  poli- 
cies, to  meet  the  City's  goals  under  the  disparate  conditions  of  different 
communities.     Under  this  single  direction  they  can  be  manipulated  to  meet 
varied  specific  needs  in  a  planned  program  of  urban  renewal.    Such  reorienta- 
tion would  end  urban  renewal  by  massive  one -type  projects  spotted  without 
regard  to  community  or  neighborhood  needs  or  plans.     It  would  substitute  an 
urban  renewal  program  that  produces  better  neighborhoods  and  better  communities. 

Second,  no  agency  in  the  city  is  now  charged  with  responsibility  for 
effecting  an  immediate  increase  in  the  rate  and  volume  of  housing  production. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  New  York  City  needs  ij-30,000  units  of  new  housing 
to  replace  its  280,000  slum  dwellings,  to  provide  housing  for  the  100,000 
overcrowded  households  and  to  provide  the  3$  vacancy  reserve  that  would  make 
relocation  tolerable.    The  present  average  net  rate  of  production  is  20,000 
dwelling  units  a  year.     At  this  rate  it  will  take  the  City  20  years  to  catch 
up  with  this  need.     But  we  need  ^4-30,000  new  dwellings  now. 

Aggressive  leadership  is  needed  to  increase  production.    Unification  of 
the  administration  of  urban  renewal  will  provide  the  organization  to  stimulate 
both  public  agencies  and  private  developers  to  produce  more  housing.     The  new 
organization  will  find  more  producers,  and  eliminate  obstacles  to  production 
such  as  red  tape,  legislative  deficiencies,  shortage  of  sites,  shortage  of 
mortgage  money,  and  arguments  over  tax  abatement  that  occur  because  there  is 
no  policy.     It  will  identify  weaknesses  in  the  tools  and  devise  improvements."" 


"""We  have  made  no  reference  in  this  report  to  the  administration  of  Rent 
Control  or  its  continuation.    Rent  Control  was  established  to  protect  the 
public  in  an  era  of  acute  housing  shortage.     It  has  been  continued  because 
the  housing  shortage  has  not  been  eliminated.     In  our  opinion,  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  constitute  the  most  effective  way  to  end  the 
housing  shortage  and  thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  Rent  Control. 
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THE  SEVEN  TCOLS  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 

There  are  seven  tools  of  urban  renewal:     eminent  domain,  subsidy  of  land 
cost,  tax  abatement,  low  interest  mortgage  loans,  low  rent  public  housing, 
mortgage  insurance,  code  enforcement.     A  brief  analysis  will  indicate  some- 
thing of  their  full  and  potential  use  in  an  expanded  renewal  program. 

ONE:     Eminent  Domain 

A  basic  tool  of  urban  renewal  is  the  City's  power  to  condemn  land  for 
re -use,  thus  making  sites,  whose  development  is  important  to  the  renewal  plan, 
attractive  to  the  private  redeveloper,  for  industrial  or  housing  purposes. 
The  power  of  eminent  domain  should  be  increasingly  invoked  in  the  future  pro- 
gram both  with  accompanying  write-down  of  land  costs  and  by  itself.    There  is 
so  little  vacant  land  of  size  and  location  suitable  for  planned  development 
of  significant  scope  that  the  major  objectives  of  city  improvement  must  be 
achieved  on  land  that  is  already  in  use.    To  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  City's  housing,  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  the  City's  commercial  and 
industrial  base,  to  improve  recreational  and  cultural  facilities  -  the  City 
must  look  to  land  already  in  use.    This  means  large  scale  acquisition. 

TWO:     Subsidy  of  Land  Cost 

A  second  major  tool  in  the  urban  renewal  kit  is  finance  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  subsidy  of  land  to  make  resale  possible  at  a  price  which  approximates 
the  new  use  value.    Two -thirds  of  the  subsidy,  or  write-down,  come  from  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
under  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act.     The  balance  comes  from  the  City. 
Recently,  limited  funds  have  been  made  available  from  State  sources  to  cut 
down  the  City's  share  of  the  write-down. 

The  City's  renewal  program  is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
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the  acquisition  and  write-down  of  land  costs.    Slum  land  is  expensive.  But, 
as  has  "been  pointed  out,  the  City's  expenditures  are  an  investment.     The  City's 
contribution  of  $123,000,000  to  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee's  Title  I  program 
will  be  returned  in  six  years  by  increased  tax  revenues  even  though  a  number 
of  large  tax-exempt  properties  have  been  included  in  the  program.     The  City 
could  finance  a  much  broader  renewal  program,  much  of  it  without  Federal  aid, 
if  most  of  the  additional  taxes  derived  from  renewal  areas  were  to  be 
"dedicated"  to  an  urban  renewal  revolving  fund.     If,  after  serious  study, 
such  a  program  were  adopted,  it  would  make  renewal  self -liquidating  and  place 
it  outside  the  constitutional  debt  limit.    For  example,  with  50$  of  the  prop- 
erties tax-exempt > dedicating  three -fourths  of  these  increased  tax  revenues 
would  return  the  City's  advances  in  Title  I  projects  in  eight  years;  if  the 
City  carried  the  whole  write-down  alone,  without  Federal  participation,  the 
recapture  of  the  City  money  would  be  complete  in  twenty -four  years."""  Obvi- 
ously, projects  involving  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  exempt  properties,  or 
containing  large  commercial  developments,  would  shorten  the  amortization 
period.    Without  an  enormously  expanded  use  of  eminent  domain,  with  or  with- 
out subsidy,  there  can  be  no  real  urban  renewal  program. 

The  Title  I  program  has  been  administered  by  both  the  Slum  Clearance 
Committee  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Board.     This  City's  Title  I  program  has  pro- 
duced or  has  under  development  a  wide  range  of  projects.     A  cultural  center, 
luxury  and  middle -income  housing,  educational  and  medical  campuses,  and  a 
renewal  and  conservation  program  have  all  been  assisted  by  these  funds. 

";'rThe  revolving  fund  would  have  to  be  established  by  statute  with  adequate 
safeguards  against  abuse.     Such  a  statute  should  give  the  City  the  clear  right 
to  own  land  and  lease  it  for  development.    Rentals  could  then  include  taxes, 
interest  and  amortization.    When  the  developments  are  fully  tax  exempt, 
retention  of  title  by  the  City  would  insure  that  subsequent  changes  in  use 
would  not  redound  to  private  profit. 
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The  last  Congress  added  a  new  provision  which  permits  the  application  of  the 
Title  I  land  acquisition  subsidy  to  public  housing  without  local  cash  contri- 
bution.    This  provision  has  important  implications  for  this  program. 

An  intensive  effort  to  eliminate  the  unwarranted  costs  of  slum  land  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  urban  renewal  program.     Land  acquired  through  negotiation 
costs  less  than  land  acquired  through  condemnation.     It  should  be  standard 
practice  to  acquire  enough  parcels  through  negotiation  to  establish  fair  value 
firmly. 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  of  urban  renewal,  as  of  all  public 
improvements,  is  the  high  cost  of  properties  acquired  by  condemnation.  These 
costs  average  ^Cfo  above  assessed  value;  they  run  much  higher  for  particular 
properties.     Condemnation  awards  are  consistently  high  even  for  properties 
that  violate  code  requirements.    Awards  on  illegally  occupied  and  overcrowded 
buildings  seem  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  income,  even  though  the  income  is 
illegal.    There  should  be  a  study  of  the  whole  policy  of  evaluation  and 
condemnation  awards  of  slum  properties.    Penalty  taxes  (taxes  on  the  differen- 
tial between  assessment  and  condemnation  awards),  severe  code  enforcement  prior 
to  acquisition,  fines  and  legislation  to  limit  the  weight  given  in  condemnation 
awards    to  income  derived  frcm  illegal  use  of  buildings,  have  all  been  suggested 
as  ways  of  ending  the  present  practice  of  paying  premiums  to  owners  of  illegal 
properties. 

THREE:     Tax  Abatement 

New  York  City  has  two  kinds  of  tax  abatement.  The  abatement  of  taxes 
permitted  to  Housing  Companies  and  Redevelopment  Companies  under  State  Law 
has  been  an  important  tool  in  achieving  suitable  rents  in  new  construction 
for  middle-income  families.    Use  of  tax  abatement,  however,  has  suffered  frcm 
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the  lack  of  a  clear  policy  on  its  purpose. 

Tax  abatement  (administered  by  the  Department  of  Buildings)  is  available 
to  landlords  installing  central  heating  or  making  other  modernizations  on 
existing  buildings  as  specified  by  local  lav.    The  City  is  not  fully  utilizing 
this  device  because  it  lacks  an  aggressive  program  to  stimulate  property  owners 
to  take  the  advantages  of  this  legislation. 

A  report  of  the  function  and  influence  of  tax  policies  on  urban  renewal 
will  be  issued  as  one  of  this  series. 

FOUR:     Low  Interest  Mortgage  Loans 

The  most  effective  way  of  reducing  rents,  other  than  through  tax  abate- 
ment, is  through  reduction  of  mortgage  interest  rates.    The  New  York  State 
Limited-Profit  Housing  Company  ( "Mitchell -Lama" ,  so-called)  provisions  of  the 
Public  Housing  Law  make  low-interest  mortgage  loans  available  to  private 
builders. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Mitchell -Lama  programs.     The  State  program,  which 
uses  funds  from  State  bond  issues,  is  administered  by  the  State  Division  of 
Housing.    The  City  Mitchell -Lama  program,  administered  by  the  Comptroller, 
uses  funds  authorized  under  the  Local  Finance  Law.    These  funds  may  be  borrowed 
outside  the  City's  constitutional  debt  limit,  under  the  provision  which  permits 
the  incurring  of  additional  municipal  indebtedness  for  slum  clearance  and  hous- 
ing purposes.    This  additional  debt -incurring  power  cannot  exceed  2^  of  the 
average  assessed  value  of  the  City's  real  estate.    However,  municipal  advances 
to  projects  which  prove  themselves  self -liquidating  are  considered  not  to  be 
a  direct  obligation  of  the  City  and  therefore,  are  not  charged  against  its 
special  borrowing  limits.     The  City  funds  have  been  used  to  finance  small 
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projects  built  on  vacant  land  -  most  of  the  sites  have  "been  selected  by  the 
sponsors . 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  middle -income  housing  program  has  been 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Middle -Income  Housing  appointed 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  early  in  1959.     In  this  report  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  Mitchell -Lama  funds  be  stretched  by  a  program  of  combining  them 
with  funds  obtainable  from  banks  and  insurance  companies  at  Vfo  less  than  the 
current  interest  rate.    Such  a  program  is  being  explored  by  the  Limited-Profit 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

The  importance  of  serving  middle -income  families  with  good  housing  cannot 
be  overemphasized.     The  present  movement  outward  from  the  City  of  the  middle- 
income  families  has  serious  implications  to  the  labor  supply,  the  volume  of 
retail  purchasing  power,  and  the  quality  of  civic  leadership. 

FIVE:     Low  Rent  Public  Housing 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has  access  to  resources  that  permit 
it  to  provide  two  kinds  of  housing,  subsidized  low-rent  and  no-cash-subsidy 
middle-income  housing. 

The  rents  under  the  latter  program  are  not  appreciably  below  those  in 
seme  of  the  private  publicly-aided,  projects;  from  time  to  time  the  propriety 
of  the  Authority's  continuing  this  program  has  been  questioned.    At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  Authority  is  continuing  it,  since  there  is  a  flow  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  since  the  need  for  middle -income  housing  far  exceeds  the 
amount  being  produced  under  other  programs.     There  is  discussion,  however, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Authority  of  the  desirability  of  sale  of  all  or 
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parts  of  these  projects  for  cooperative  ownership. ~/<r    This  program  does  not 
suffer  from  the  opposition  and  stigma  suffered  by  the  subsidized  program. 

Federally -aided  subsidized  public  housing  was  the  first  public  urban 
renewal  program.     Beginning  in  193^  cities  throughout  the  country  undertook 
the  first  large-scale  slum  clearance  operations  and  they  rebuilt  the  cleared 
areas  with  projects  that  provided  the  amenities  usually  associated  with  urban 
renewal:     superblocks,  with  planned  and  protected  playgrounds,  open  areas  with 
grass  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

Over  the  years  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  of  urban  renewal  has  diminished 
for  reasons  some  of  which  are  based  on  fact,  some  on  myth.    Except  when  public 
housing  is  located  in  minority -occupied  slums,  public  housing  is  not  now  viewed 
by  the  neighborhood,  or  by  the  political  leaders  who  must  endorse  it,  as 
"upgrading"  that  neighborhood.    Rather,  public  housing  is  popularly  believed 
to  downgrade  a  neighborhood.     This  is  because  the  projects  are  said  to  look 
like  institutions  and  bring  "undesirable"  families  and  minority  families  into 
the  neighborhood.     There  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  charges.     Some  of  the  proj- 
ects of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  have  the  bareness,  the  size  and 
sterility  of  appearance  of  institutions  (though  none  is  as  shabby  and  grubby 
looking  as  are  many  in  other  cities).    There  are  problem  families  in  the  proj- 
ects;    there  are  incidents  of  drunks  sleeping  in  the  lobbies,  of  muggings  in 
the  elevators,  and  nuisances  committed  in  the  corners.     It  is  also  true  that 
as  a  result  of  past  policies,  projects  have  tended  to  become  predominantly 
minority  occupied,  even  when  located  in  predominantly  white  neighborhoods. 
Because  of  the  myth  of  un desirability  there  is  a  widely  accepted  "stigma"  about 
housing  projects.     In  its  study  of  the  area  of  its  operation  The  West  Side 


--The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has  announced  its  plans  to  sell  the 
no-cash  subsidy  projects  now  being  built  as  cooperatives. 
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Urban  Renewal  Board  discovered  that  while  68$  of  families  to  be  displaced 
were  eligible  for  public  housing,  only  16$  said  they  wanted  to  live  in  it. 

Whether  the  stigma  is  based  upon  fact  or  myth,  it  is  a  factor  of  major 
importance  to  the  urban  renewal  program.    Public  housing  should  be  a  means 
of  stabilizing  a  part  of  the  population  that  is  important  to  the  urban 
economy;  it  should  not  be  a  program  to  provide  welfare  housing  exclusively 
for  families  on  relief,  the  indigent  or  the  apathetic.    There  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  families  that  are  a  productive  part  of  the  City's  life, 
the  families  with  normal  aspirations  for  economic  improvement,  do  not  appear 
to  accept  the  public  housing  program  today.    This  is  not  because  they  are 
ruled  out  by  too  low  income  limits.    Those  established  by  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  appear  to  be  high  enough  to  serve  this  group. * 

The  implication  of  these  facts  for  the  urban  renewal  program  is  serious. 
If  there  is  a  stigma  so  marked  that  a  large  proportion  of  desirable  families 
reject  public  housing,  and  if  the  stigma  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated, the  usefulness  of  public  housing  as  an  urban  renewal  tool  is  impaired. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  only  affect  the  quantity  of  public  housing  that 
should  be  produced,  but  its  very  desirability  would  need  to  be  questioned. 

Some  of  the  cures  and  correctives  may  lie  within  the  powers  of  the 
Authority  acting  alone,  but  the  most  important  thing  to  be  accomplished  is 
to  end  the  isolation  of  the  dwellings  from  the  rest  of  urban  renewal.  For 
public  housing  to  become  an  effective  urban  renewal  tool,  its  physical  and 
social  isolation  must  be  ended. 


"The  maximum  for  continued  occupancy  of  four  person  families  in  the 
Federally -aided  projects  is  $5,^C0,  in  State-aided  projects  $7,020;  in 
no -cash  subsidy  projects  $10,395. 
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SIX:     Mortgage  Insurance 

Mortgage  insurance  written  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
played  an  important  role  in  determining  the  location  and  kinds  of  private 
housing  produced  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.     It  has  not  played  the 
role  that  it  could  -  and  should  -  in  urban  renewal.    This  has  been  in  part 
due  to  differences  in  policy  between  the  two  Federal  agencies  -  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  -  and  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  when  a  developer  uses  a  number  of  Federal  aids,  he  often 
finds  himself  caught  in  an  endless  cycle  of  approvals,  each  dependent  on  the 
other. 

Aggressive  leadership  is  needed  to  make  the  three  major  programs  of  the 
FHA  work  more  effectively  in  this  City.     Section  213,  which  provides  favorable 
mortgage  terms  for  cooperatives,  is  relevant  to  middle-income  housing.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  cooperative  groups  could  be  stimulated  to  sponsor 
housing  of  this  type  -  but  New  York  has  no  official  to  stimulate  them. 
Section  221,  which  provides  very  favorable  terms  for  housing  used  for  re- 
location, has  not  been  used  at  all  in  this  City.     Exploration  of  the  higher 
mortgage  limits  provided  by  the  last  Congress  is  desirable.    Section  220, 
the  third  measure  that  has  pertinence  to  urban  renewal,  has  been  used  in 
the  City  in  six  of  the  Title  I  residential  redevelopment  projects. 

The  Governor's  Task  Force  has  recommended  an  establishment  of  a  State 
FHA  to  increase  the  volume  of  housing.  Legislation  will  be  introduced  for 
this  purpose  in  i960. 

SEVEN:     Code  Enforcement 

When  it  comes  to  housing  code  enforcement,  the  City  is  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.     If  it  enforced  the  code  requirements  to  the  limit,  thousands  of 
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families  would  "be  made  homeless  and  the  City  would  he  faced  with  an  insuffer- 
able problem  of  relocation.    On  the  other  hand  if  the  City  fails  to  insist  on 
strict  compliance,  the  officials  will  be  accused  of  laxity  and  failure  to 
observe  their  oath  of  office.    What  is  needed  for  the  duration  of  the  housing 
crisis  is  a  flexible  set  of  policies. 

Code  enforcement  is  useful  as  an  urban  renewal  tool  only  when  it  is  co- 
ordinated with  other  renewal  tools.    It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  absorb  the 
whole  city  machinery  for  code  enforcement  into  the  renewal  program.  Rather, 
staff  from  city  departments  with  dwelling  code  responsibilities  should  be 
assigned  to  specific  renewal  areas,  where  conservation  and  rehabilitation  is 
part  of  the  local  program. 

The  City's  machinery  for  securing  compliance  must  be  strengthened.  Code 
enforcement  as  a  tool  in  a  program  to  upgrade  a  whole  neighborhood  must  be  so 
executed  that  there  is  compliance  by  every  owner  and  assurance  that  substandard 
conditions  will  not  return.     To  achieve  this  goal  there  should  be  community 
organization  that  exerts  social  pressures  for  minimum  compliance  and  also  for 
improvements  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  code.     There  must  also  be  machinery 
for  securing  compliance  (if  the  owners  are  unwilling)  through  such  measures  as 
public  acquisition  or  through  direct  city  action. 
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Chapter  III 
REORGANIZATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE  URBAN  RENEWAL 


Designing  an  effective  structure  for  the  execution  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  complex.    As  we  have  said,  at  the  present  time  urban  renewal  is 
administered  by  a  number  of  loosely  coordinated  and  un -coordinated  committees, 
Departments,  Authorities  and  Boards,  some  directly  responsible  for  sections  of 
the  program,  some  involved  only  partially  or  indirectly.     Each  of  the  agencies 
directly  involved  uses  one  or  more  of  the  seven  tools;  each  uses  the  tools 
singly  or  in  combination  for  purposes  and  goals  that  it  has  itself  designed; 
each  works  in  areas  it  has  selected;  its  authority  stems  from  a  series  of  laws, 
Federal,  State  and  local  that  do  not  require  any  centralized  direction. 

The  seven  agencies  directly  responsible  for  urban  renewal  in  New  York  City 
are:     The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance,  the  Urban  Renewal  Board,  the 
Mortgage  Banking  and  Housing  Unit  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  the 
Conservation  Unit  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor,  the  Department  of  Real 
Estate,  the  State  Division  of  Housing,  and  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Board  have 
identical  powers.     Both  use  the  tools  that  permit  private  developers  to  develop 
or  redevelop  areas  to  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  attracted,  and  to  reach 
sectors  of  the  housing  market  that  they  could  not  otherwise  serve.    Eoth  agen- 
cies have  access  to  the  same  Federal  and  State  funds.     Both  must  call  on  other 
city  agencies  to  provide  other  local  resources  such  as  tax  abatement  and  eminent 
domain.     They  are  both  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and  controls,  Federal, 
State  and  local. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is  itself  a  developer,  charged  with 
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the  construction  and  operation  of  publicly-owned,  subsidized  housing  for  the 
lower  income  sector  of  the  housing  market  and  a  no -cash-subsidy  program  for 
middle -income  families.    The  Authority  operates  under  a  different  federal 
jupervising  agency,  but  the  same  state  supervising  agency.     In  its  no -cash- 
subsidy  program,  the  NYCHA  obtains  no  subsidies  or  guarantees  from  the  federal 
or  state  governments.     Its  projects  are  financed  by  city  borrowing  under  the 
same  exclusion  from  the  constitutional  debt-limit  as  that  which  makes  possible 
the  city  Mitchell -Lama  program,  with  which,  in  a  sense,  the  no-cash-subsidy 
program  is  potentially  competitive  and  completely  uncoordinated. 

The  State  Division  of  Housing  and  the  Mortgage  Banking  and  Housing  Unit 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  both  administer  low-interest  mortgage  funds, 
though  the  funds  originate  from  different  sources.     Eoth  deal  directly  with 
sponsors  working  inside  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Real  Estate  acquires  the  real  property  for  all  the  agen- 
cies. It  has  responsibility  for  supervision  of  all  relocation  and  for  carrying 
out  the  relocation  for  a  section  of  the  program. 

The  Conservation  Unit  uses  staff  assigned  from  the  Euilding  and  other 
Departments  in  a  program  which  will  be  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  West 
Side  Urban  Renewal  project  under  the  direction  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Eoard. 

This  picture  clearly  substantiates  the  widespread  public  impression  that 
there  is  duplication  and  lack  of  unified  direction.    A  review  of  the  membership 
of  the  Boards  of  these  agencies  will  show  another  aspect  of  the  urban  renewal 
structure  today. 

Mr.  Robert  Moses  is  City  Construction  Coordinator,  Chairman  of  the  Slum 
Clearance  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Commission.    Mr.  James 
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Felt,  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  head  of  the  City  Planning 
Department  is  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Slum  Clearance  Committee  and  Chairman 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Board.    Mr.  J.  Clarence  Davies,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Real  Estate  is  a  member  of  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Board.    Mr.  William  J.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  is  a  member  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Board.    Mr.  James  W. 
Gaynor,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Division  of  Housing,  supervises  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Housing  Authority  and  some  of  the  aided  private  housing  and 
carries  on  within  the  City  direct  negotiation  with  sponsors  under  Mitchell- 
Lama  State  program. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  of  such  interlocking  directorates 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  no  substitute  for  a  good  organizational 
structure.     This  loose  and  informal  mechanism  for  coordination  has  not  pro- 
vided unified  direction;  it  has  not  prevented  duplication  and  competition; 
it  has  not  identified  gaps  in  the  program;  it  has  not  developed  city -wide 
policies  and  goals. 

The  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission  on  the  Board  of  an 
operating  agency,  or  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  an  operating  agency  on  the 
Planning  Commission  tends  to  blur  the  public  image  of  the  two  quite  different 
kinds  of  public  responsibilities  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  public  agencies. 
We  recommend  that  no  member  of  the  Planning  Commission  sit  on  the  Eoard  of  an 
operating  agency,  and  vice  versa. 

We  also  believe  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  supervision  and 
operations  and  that  it  is  unsound  for  the  State  Division  of  Housing  to  act 
in  competition  with  the  local  operations  which  it  must  also  supervise.  We 
urge  that  a  contract  be  negotiated  with  the  State  Division  of  Housing  so  that 
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the  State  Mitchell -Lama  program  can  "be  administered  locally,  as  part  of  the 
coordinated  program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  URBAN  RENEWAL 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 


1.  We  recommend  that  the  City  of  Nev  York  create  an  Office  of  Urban 

Renewal  in  which  will  he  consolidated  those  agencies  that  directly  admin- 
ister the  tools  to  aid  private  housing:     the  Mayor's  Slum  Clearance  Committee, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Board,  the  Conservation  Unit,  the  Mortgage  Banking  and 
Housing  Unit  (in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller). 


The  program  planning,  scheduling,  and  audit  function  of  the  Reloca- 
tion Division  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate,  and  the  Tax  Abatement  Unit  of 
the  Department  of  Buildings  should  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal. 
We  believe  that  adequate  coordination  with  the  other  Departments  can  be  achieved 
through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  joint  planning  for  joint  operations.  Staff 
from  the  Buildings,  Health  and  Fire  Departments  should  be  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Urban  Renewal  for  planned  code  enforcement  and  conservation  programs. 
Precedent  for  this  practice  is  fcund  in  the  present  conservation  program. 

It  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning  of  our  study  that  there 
should  be  seme  consolidation  of  agencies  dealing  with  urban 
renewal.    This  was  not  merely  to  end  duplication  and  ccmpetition, 
but  to  secure  unified  direction.    The  basic  need  for  consolidation 
was  to  place  the  seven  tools  of  urban  renewal  under  one  direction 
in  a  new  program  where  the  tools  could  be  used  freely,  separately, 
or  in  combination  to  meet  the  full  range  of  objectives  that  will 
occur  when  the  City  undertakes  renewal  in  a  systematic  and  planned 
way.    Hence  the  recommendation  for  consolidation  of  these  agencies. 

There  are,  however,  other  questions  about  the  constitution  of  this 
Office,  since  many  other  departments  and  boards  are  indirectly  or 
partially  involved  in  urban  renewal.    The  Board  of  Education,  the 
Departments  of  Parks,  Public  Works,  Health,  Fire,  Buildings,  Air 
Pollution  Control,  Real  Estate,  all  have  large  contributions  to 
make  in  any  urban  renewal  area,  and  certain  of  their  functions 
might  well  be  transferred  to  this  Office. 
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We  recommend  immediate  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  of 


the  site -finding  and  site -design  function  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority. 

The  most  difficult  problem  is  to  coordinate  public  housing  with 
urban  renewal.    The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  was  established 
as  a  semi -autonomous  agency  largely  to  exclude  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness from  that  of  the  City.     It  has  been  subject  to  close  supervi- 
sion and  control  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  its  capacity  to 
act  freely,  or  in  concert  with  other  local  programs  has  been  hampered 
by  that  fact.     Its  operations  are  so  large  that  merger  into  another 
large  program  raises  practical  questions. 

The  real  difficulty  is  that  the  problem  of  coordination  is  more  than 
organizational.     In  other  cities  the  urban  renewal  program  has 
omitted  the  local  housing  authority,  even  when  official  "coordinators" 
have  been  appointed.     The  omission  was  because  public  housing  projects 
were  thought  to  be  a  liability,  not  an  asset,  to  urban  renewal.  Site 
selection  for  public  housing  in  these  cities  has  gone  on  separately 
from  that  of  urban  renewal  developments. 

Obviously,  coordination  of  public  housing  and  urban  renewal  in  the 
design  stage  would  prevent  the  mistakes  of  East  Harlem  and  the  Lower 
East  Side.    But  it  is  also  obvious  that  this  is  not  enough.  Urban 
renewal  must  be  concerned  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  productive 
of  the  low-income  families  reject  many  public  housing  projects; 
and  that  these  projects  house  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  less 
productive  families. 

Therefore,  urban  renewal  is  not  independent  of  the  Authority's  poli- 
cies of  tenant  selection,  management  and  physical  maintenance  for 
the  operating  projects  as  well  as  the  design,  size  and  location  of 
new  projects.    Any  or  all  of  these  factors  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  "stigma"  that  now  affects  the  usefulness  of  this  program  to 
urban  renewal. 


We  have  said  that  the  causes  for  the  stigma  could  perhaps  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Authority  acting  by  itself,  but  that  possibly  the  most 
effective  way  of  ending  the  stigma  and  all  its  consequences  is  to 
end  the  physical  and  social  isolation  of  the  projects.     The  best 
solution  might  be  the  complete  absorption  of  public  housing  into 
the  larger  program.     This  might  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  such 
as  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  projects,  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  the  buildings,  amendments  in  management  policies, 
aggressive  public  relations  for  all  the  older  projects,  and  complete 
integration  of  all  new  projects  into  new  communities. 
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We  do  not,  however,  recommend  that  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  itself  be  absorbed  into  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  at 
this  time.     We  recommend  a  first  step  -  transfer  of  its  site- 
finding  and  site -design  to  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal.  This 
will  end  isolation  by  design.     We  also  urge  that  the  Office  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  the  public  housing  program  in  this  City, 
its  tenancy,  its  policies,  its  role.    At  a  later  date  the  question 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  Authority  can  be  resolved  with  better  under- 
standing of  its  market,  and  its  role,  in  an  effective  urban  renewal 
program. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 


3.  We  recommend  that  the  Mayor  appoint  a  Director  of  Urban  Renewal,  and 

assign  to  him  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal.  We 
believe  that  this  office  should  be  placed  within  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  and 
that  the  Director  should  be  responsible  directly  to  him. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  in  the 
City  Administration  has  also  concerned  us.     It  is  clear  that 
"Reorganization  for  Effective  Urban  Renewal"  means  more  than  co- 
ordination and  partial  consolidation.     It  means  a  new  organization, 
and,  more  important,  new  direction  and  new  goals  that  the  City  as  a 
whole  can  understand  and  support.    We  do  not  recommend  that  New 
York  City  follow  the  pattern  used  in  several  other  cities  -  namely, 
that  it  appoint  a  "coordinator." 


In  our  opinion  there  can  be  no  effective  coordination  if  the 
Director  dees  not  have  status  above  that  of  the  operating  agencies 
and  departments.    Heads  of  departments  do  not  relish  orders  from 
their  peers.     To  assure  effective  coordination,  the  Director  must 
clearly  speak  in  the  name  of  the  responsible  elected  executive, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  must  therefore  be 
located  in  the  Office  of  the  Mayor.    We  recognize  that  the  pro- 
posal to  place  this  position  in  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  may  be 
an  interim  measure.     In  the  long  run,  urban  renewal  -  like  other 
equally  important,  equally  fragmented  activities  -  must  find  its 
place  in  a  complete  restructuring  of  the  City's  top  administration 
through  Charter  revision. 


The  character  and  qualifications  of  the  Director  of  Urban  Renewal 
will  determine  the  success  of  the  program  in  New  York  City.  We 
believe  that  only  if  the  position  is  located  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  and  only  if  it  has  the  direct  responsibilities  we  are 
recommending,  will  it  attract  persons  of  the  kind  the  City  needs. 
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One  of  the  Director's  major  responsibilities  will  "be  to  enlist  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  large  business ,  financial  and  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  in  providing  the  private  resources  necessary  to 
extensive  urban  renewal.    Hence  he  must  be  a  person  of  proven 
competence  and  stature.    Another  major  responsibility  is  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  the  supervisory  agencies,  as  well  as  with  other 
governmental  offices  and  jurisdictions.    This  phase  of  the  Director's 
work  calls  for  a  broad  background  in  government  operations,  derived 
either  from  prior  public  service  or  from  close  association  with 
large  public  agencies,  plus  great  skill  and  forcefulness  in  eliminat- 
ing red  tape. 

Over  and  beyond  the  foregoing  qualifications,  there  is  another 
requirement,  one  that  is  of  key  importance.    The  Director  must  be 
a  person  possessing  great  power  of  imagination.    He  must  be  able 
to  visualize  the  City  rebuilt  and  to  utilize  all  of  the  tools  of 
his  office  to  make  real  progress  toward  that  objective. 


THE  BUDGET  APPROACH  TO  SITE  APPROVALS 


h.  We  recommend  that,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  pro ject-by-pro ject 

approach  to  the  securing  of  site  approvals  from  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the 
Director  of  Urban  Renewal  develop  each  year  a  master  program  of  projects, 
and  a  fiscal  program  or  budget  covering  the  costs  to  the  City  of  this  master 
program. 


The  master  program  should  consist  of  a  list  of  the  projects  which 
would  be  initiated  with  urban  renewal  assistance  in  the  forth- 
coming year.     It  would  include  public  housing  projects,  privately- 
aided  projects  of  all  kinds:     housing,  industrial,  commercial, 
institutional;  it  would  include  conservation  and  renewal  projects. 
The  general  location  (but  not  necessarily  the  specific  boundaries) 
of  all  projects  would  be  shown  within,  and  as  a  part  of,  Community 
Renewal  Plans  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

The  fiscal  budget  would  show  the  total  cost  to  the  City  of  the 
proposed  program.     It  would  include,  among  other  classifications 
of  cost,  the  total  City  loans  for  Mitchell -Lama  and  no -cash-subsidy 
public  housing  loans;  the  estimated  tax  abatement  required  to  achieve 
designated  rents;  the  estimated  new  tax  revenue  that  the  program 
would  bring  in. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  City  Charter  be  amended  (a)  to  make  the  approval 

of  the  program  serve  as  authority  to  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  to  acquire 
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real  property  within  the  areas  generally  designated  for  specified  projects 
and  (b)  to  permit  the  Director  of  Urban  Renewal  to  make  expenditures  within 
the  limits  of  the  classifications  of  the  fiscal  budget  without  further 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

This  plan  is  analogous  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  13  of  the 
City  Charter  governing  expenditures  under  the  Annual  Expense 
Budget. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure  are  self-evident.     It  would 
allow  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  review  at  one  time  all  the  fiscal 
obligations  in  relation  to  urban  renewal  that  will  arise  in  the 
period  of  a  year  instead  of  acting  upon  them  one  at  a  time.  It 
would  enable  the  Board  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  expendi- 
tures and  tax  revenue.     It  would  enable  the  Board  to  see  the  proj- 
ects in  terms  of  progress  made  towards  City  goals  and  of  the 
realization  of  community  plans. 

6.  We  recommend  (a)  that  the  Director  of  Urban  Renewal  submit  annually 

a  master  program  and  the  fiscal  program  therefor  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
(b)  that  prior  to  acting  upon  them  the  Board  of  Estimate  obtain  from  the  City 
Planning  Ccmraission  certification  to  the  effect  that  they  are  in  conformity 
with  the  Master  Plan  and  applicable  Community  Renewal  Plans. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  expedite  review  by  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, ve  suggest  the  formation  of  an  informal  interdepartmental 
staff  committee  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  the  programs 
for  the  Director,     This  procedure  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Interdepartmental  School  Site  Selection  Committee. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 


There  has  been  much  experience  with  governmental  mergers  that  put  a  roof 
over  the  heads  of  separate  but  related  agencies  without  ever  achieving  real 
coordination.    We  have  therefore  been  concerned  about  the  structure  of  the 
Office  of  Urban  Renewal. 
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Consolidation  cannot  be  completed  overnight.    Although  the  merging  of 


the  Slum  Clearance  Committee  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Board  can  he  done  by  local 
law,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Conservation  Unit  from  the  Deputy  Mayor's  Office 
can  be  accomplished  by  Executive  Order  of  the  Mayor,  the  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Mortgage  Banking  and  Housing  Unit  from  the  Comptroller's  Office 
will  require  State  Legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  new  office  will  require  the  following  organization: 


Staff  Functions 

In  addition  to  the  usual  auxiliary  services  (Finance,  Legal,  Management, 
Administrative)  we  recommend  that  the  Director  set  up  three  special  staff  units: 

Promotion:    We  have  pointed  out  that  the  Director  will  have  a  continuing 
and  important  job  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  business,  financial,  labor, 
and  other  large  organizations  and  institutions  in  investing  funds  and  in 
becoming  sponsors.    We  recommend  that  a  Promotion  Unit  be  set  up  to  aid  the 
Director  in  launching  and  sustaining  this  program  that  is  essential  to  the 
stepping -up  of  the  volume  and  rate  of  production  of  new  housing. 

Research:     One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  urban  renewal  is  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  programs  to  date,  its  methods,  the  effectiveness  of  the  tools, 
its  markets.    It  is  essential  to  provide  the  Director  with  staff  that  will 
examine  every  element  of  the  program  and  develop  guides  for  its  administration. 

This  unit  should  make  studies  basic  to  sound  programs  of  tax  abatement; 
review  of  overall  tax  policies  and  their  effect  on  urban  renewal;  studies  of 
the  impact  of  relocation  on  the  neighborhoods  where  many  relocatees  have 
moved;  studies  of  the  effective  use  of  different  financial  and  legal  aids, 
and  combinations  of  aids;  interpretations  of  the  housing  market;  the  extent 
of  the  market  for  middle -income  families;  the  characteristics  of  vacancies; 
an  examination  of  characteristics  of  public  housing  tenancy. 

Community  Relations:    Urban  renewal  must  build  a  city  that  its  people 
like  and  that  meets  their  needs.     To  do  this,  communication  must  be  main- 
tained between  its  administrators  and  architects  and  the  communities  to  be 
renewed. 

The  Community  Relations  unit  would  be  responsible  for  advising  the 
Director  on  matters  of  social  policy;  for  enlisting  the  support  and  parti- 
cipation of  city -wide  social  and  civic  agencies.     Staff  from  this  unit 
could  be  assigned  to  urban  renewal  areas  to  work  with  local  community  agencies. 
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Line  Functions 


We  feel  that  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  can  "be 
divided  into  five  natural  groups.    We  "believe  that  each  of  these  five  groups 
of  operations  should  be  assigned  to  a  separate  bureau.    We  have  analyzed  the 
groups  of  operations  thus:     l)  to  develop  plans  and  programs    2)  to  negotiate 
with  sponsors     3)  to  serve  sponsors  and  expedite  contracts    k)  to  deal  with 
community  operations    5)  to  schedule,  supervise  and  audit  relocation  operations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  are,  in  sequence,  the  actions  which  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  beginning  with  its  receipt  of  a 
Community  Plan  from  the  Planning  Commission  and  continuing  until  relocation 
from  the  site  has  been  completed  and  physical  construction  is  underway. 

Program  Development:     This  bureau  would  (l)  develop  the  over-all  program 
of  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal;  set  annual  goals;  develop  policies  as  to  the 
areas  of  operation;  prepare  the  annual  program  for  submission  to  the  Eoard 
of  Estimate;  develop  policies  for  the  effective  use  of  tools     (2)  develop 
the  details  of  Community  Renewal  Plans,  designate  sites  or  areas  for  develop- 
ment or  redevelopment,  recommend  the  number,  kind  of  dwelling  units  and  the 
tools  necessary  to  accomplish  the  recommended  cost    (3)  draw  up  schedules  for 
execution  of  Community  Renewal  Plans  in  order  to  minimize  disturbance  in  the 
areas . 


Sponsor  Negotiation:     This  bureau  would  be  the  point  of  contact  with  all 
persons,  corporations  or  institutions  interested  in  becoming  sponsors  of 
Mitchell-Lama  or  Title  I  projects.     It  would  negotiate  contracts  with  sponsors; 
it  would  act  as  liaison  between  sponsors  and  the  municipal  departments, 
Federal  and  State  agencies  that  are  the  resources  for  the  loans,  grants, 
tax  abatement,  and  other  tools.     It  would  be  staffed  with  experts  in  the 
areas  of  Federal,  State  and  City  Resources. 


Project  Services:     This  bureau  would  supervise  and  expedite  contract 
agreements  and  service  City  mortgage  loans;  it  would  work  with  City  Bureaus 
and  agencies  to  cut  red  tape  or  otherwise  prevent  procedural  delays. 


Community  and  Neighborhood  Operations :     This  bureau  would  have  two  func- 
tions:    In  the  larger  urban  renewal  areas  it  would  provide  field  staff  to 
work  closely  with  community  groups  and  organizations  so  as  to  enlist  maximum 
community  support  for  the  program  and  minimize  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
resulting  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  plans.    It  would  serve  as  a  channel 
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of  communication  between  the  community  and  the  Director.  The  field  staff 
would  he  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Division  of  Community  Relations. 


Whenever  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  engages  in  area  conservation  pro- 
grams this  Division  would  be  responsible  for  conducting  such  work. 


Relocation:     This  bureau  would  take  over  the  programming,  supervisory 
and  audit  functions  assigned  in  the  relocation  report  of  Mr.  J.  Anthony 
Panuch  to  the  Department  of  Real  Estate.    This  would  permit  closer  coordina- 
tion with  demolition  and  construction  schedules,  and  area  programs. 


Statement  of  exception 

by 

Katherine  W.  Strauss,  member  of  The  Special  Ccmmittee 

Although  I  am  in  full  accord  with  most  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
report,  I  do  not  approve  of  setting  up  a  large  structure  for  urban  renewal 
in  the  office  of  the  Mayor.     I  would  prefer  instead  having  the  operational 
functions  take  their  place  with  other  major  operating  departments  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  City's  management  structure,  i.e.,  under  the  City 
Administrator . 

I  also  oppose  combining  in  one  office  or  department  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  urban  renewal  with  the  broad  coordinating  functions  assigned  to 
the  Director  of  Urban  Renewal.     If  these  were  separated  and  the  operating 
department  under  a  commissioner  placed  under  the  City  Administrator,  I 
would  then  favor,  as  a  temporary,  emergency  measure,  creation  of  a  Housing 
or  Urban  Renewal  Expediter  in  the  Mayor's  office.    This  official  could  have 
the  job  of  doing  high-level  thinking,  planning,  stimulating  and  expediting. 
He  should  have  the  authority  to  schedule  demolition  and  construction,  cut 
red  tape  and  get  the  various  agencies  working  together  as  the  report 
suggests . 
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Chapter  IV 

PLANNING  AND  THE  PLANNING  APPARATUS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  size  and  complexity  of  an  adequate  urban  renewal  program  in  New  York 
City  call  for  planning  on  a  scale  and  with  an  intensity  of  detail  not  hitherto 
demanded.     It  is  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  enormous  gains  the  City  has  so 
far  made  in  its  renewal  program.     It  would  he  an  equal  mistake  to  deny  that 
errors  have  been  made  and  opportunities  lost  because  of  inadequacies  in  the 
planning  apparatus. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  budget  for  fiscal  1959  was  $1,31*6,607. 
Among  the  large  cities  in  the  country*,  it  is  generally  one  of  the  lowest 
budgets  per  capita.     Beginning  in  I960,  however,  the  Department  should  have 
access  to  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  government  as  grants-in-aid  of  plan- 
ning for  urban  renewal.    The  Department  is  seeking  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year  over  a  three -year  period  from  these  funds.     The  Housing  Act  of  1959 
spells  out  the  use  of  these  funds: 


The  Administrator  may  contract  to  make  grants  for  the  preparation  or 
completion  of  community  renewal  programs,  which  may  include,  without 
being  limited  to,  (l)  the  identification  of  slum  areas  or  blighted, 
deteriorated,  or  deteriorating  areas  in  the  community,   (2)  the  measure- 
ment of  the  nature  and  degree  of  blight  and  blighting  factors  within 
such  areas,  (3)  determination  of  the  financial,  relocation,  and  other 
resources  needed  and  available  to  renew  such  areas,  (h)  the  identifica- 
tion of  potential  project  areas  and,  where  feasible,  types  of  urban 
renewal  action  contemplated  within  such  areas,  and  (5)  scheduling  of 


"Planning  Agency  Budgets  -  Fiscal  1958 
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programming  of  urban  renewal  activities.     Such  programs  shall  conform,  in  the 
determination  of  the  governing  "body  of  the  locality,  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  locality  as  a  whole. 

To  obtain  these  grants-in-aid,  the  City  itself  must  provide  funds  match- 
ing the  Federal  government  on  a  one-to-two  basis.    With  these  funds,  the 
Department  should  be  equipped  as  never  before  to  develop  sound  guides  to 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

THE  PLANNING  APPARATUS  FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Planning  for  urban  renewal,  like  all  planning  for  public  improvements, 
is  not  solely  the  task  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning.    The  Department 
does  not  make  the  kind  of  detailed,  "working  plans"  needed  by  the  operating 
agencies  (and  by  private  developers  where  they  are  involved)  to  carry  on 
their  job.     Operational  planning  -  planning  for  action  -  grows  out  of  deci- 
sions made  by  a  variety  of  offices  and  agencies  -  hence  the  phrase  "planning 
apparatus . " 

The  official  planning  apparatus  for  urban  redevelopment  includes  the 
Department  of  City  Planning,  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  the  several  operat- 
ing agencies:     the  Housing  Authority,  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Board,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor 
(for  conservation  programs),  and  the  Federal  and  State  supervising  agencies. 

In  this  City,  as  in  every  city,  decisions  on  the  location  and  design  of 
projects  are  made  not  by  planners  alone,  but  also  as  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  compromises  and  negotiations  in  which  many  conflicting  interests 
must  be  reconciled.    The  site  of  a  project  must  be  approved  by  the  Planning 
Commission  -  as  a  matter  of  planning  and  zoning  control;  as  a  matter  of 
practical  necessity  it  is  approved  by  the  Borough  President,  who  feels 
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responsible  to  his  constituency;  as  a  matter  of  Charter  requirement"""  it  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  like  many  such  "bodies  are  respon- 
sive to  the  tradition  of  "senatorial  courtesy"  accorded  Borough  Presidents; 
and  finally,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  agencies  that  supervise  the  operating 
agencies:    the  federal  Urban  Renewal  Administration  and  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  State  Division  of  Housing,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  These 
supervising  agencies,  because  of  their  responsibility  for  administering  laws 
and  funds,  are  concerned  with  the  location  and  character  of  developments. 

In  projects  under  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  the  New  York 
State  Mitchell -Lama  Act,  the  private  sponsor  or  developer  becomes  a  part  of 
the  apparatus;  the  proposals  of  sponsors  to  develop  sites  are  a  factor  of 
site  selection,  since  without  them  there  could  be  no  development. 

Finally,  the  public  becomes  part  of  the  planning  apparatus  at  the  two 
points  when  public  hearings  are  required  by  law,  hearings  before  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

Getting  the  necessary  approvals  for  a  site  is  a  long,  hard  battle  in 
almost  every  instance,  whether  for  housing  or  non -housing  use;  whether  for 
public  housing  or  private  housing,  whether  for  middle  income  or  luxury  hous- 
ing; whether  an  in -lying  slum  site  or  an  out-lying  site.    Opposition  comes 
from  the  occupants  of  the  site,  residents  or  businessmen.    They  object  to 
moving,  particularly  because  they  are  moving  to  make  way  for  other  people  and 
other  uses.    Neighbors  in  adjacent  areas  object  to  the  invasion  of  their 


»The  Charter  requires  that  the  Eoard  of  Estimate  approve  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  real  property. 
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community  "by  outsiders;  they  object  to  the  different  kinds  of  buildings; 
they  object  because  they  anticipate  that  among  the  new  population  will  be 
minority  families.    This  natural  opposition  is  sometimes  whipped  up  by 
persons  for  selfish  reasons.    The  number  of  occasions  when  a  project  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  neighborhood  is  very  small.    Opposition  may  also  come 
from  local,  community,  borough  or  city -wide  civic  organizations. 

As  a  result,  the  fight  for  sites  is  a  dramatic  instance  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  planning  in  practice. 

THE  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  PLANNING  APPARATUS 

We  find  that  major  present  deficiencies  in  the  planning  process  are  in 
these  areas: 

•  Site  selection 

•  Industrial  and  housing  statistics  for  defining  need 

•  Planning  for  relocation 

•  Citizen  participation 

•  Coordination  and  programming 

Site  Selection 

Each  site  of  each  agency  is  chosen,  processed  and  fought  for  separately. 
Even  when  an  operating  agency  has  several  sites  in  process  at  the  same  time, 
or  when  different  agencies  are  processing  sites  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
each  choice  is  appraised  on  its  own  merits;  the  fact  that  two  kinds  of  proj- 
ects may  supplement  each  other  produces  little  extra  support  for  either. 

The  planning  data  submitted  in  support  of  projects  is,  by  and  large, 
negative.    That  is,  the  project  is  stated  to  conform  to,  or  not  to  violate 
any  of,  the  basic  determinations  of  the  master  plan;  not  to  violate  the  zoning 
law,  the  land  use  map,  the  traffic  plan.    The  positive  argument  that  it  clears 
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a  slum  is  less  than  persuasive  at  present  because  of  the  difficulties  of  re- 
location.    Since  there  is  no  affirmative  renewal  planning,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  can  almost  never  assert  that  "This  particular  project  is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  future  plan  for  this  community." 

Under  such  circumstances,  site  location  could  only  consist  of  spotting 
projects  without  regard  for  the  needs  of  a  renewal  community.    Thus  there 
have  "been  inevitable  mistakes,  such  as  the  huge  concentration  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  East  Harlem,  and  the  massing  of  several  types  of  projects  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  -  in  both  areas  with  little  regard  for  community  planning. 
"Site  selection"  must  give  way  to  "community  renewal  programs." 

Industrial  and  Housing  Statistics  for  Defining  Need 

The  second  major  deficiency  of  the  planning  apparatus  is  in  the  collection 
of  overall  economic  data  to  guide  public  agencies  and  private  developers. 

(a)  Studies  Basic  to  the  Preplanning  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Areas:  The 
emphasis  in  both  the  legislation  and  administration  of  urban  renewal  programs 
has  been  on  housing.    The  Federal  Act  was  modified  in  1959  to  permit  a  change 
in  this  emphasis.     It  states  that  the  aids  provided  by  Title  I  of  that  Act  may 
be  used  for  "predominantly  non -residential  uses"  if  "the  local  public  agency 
determines  that  the  redevelopment  of  such  an  area  for  predominantly  non- 
residential uses  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  community." 

This  amendment  reflects  the  growing  recognition  of  cities  that  they  can- 
not be  sustained  or  restored  by  residential  renewal  only.    A  city  must  sustain 
itself  as  a  source  of  employment  and  production.    Sound  programs  for  non- 
residential renewal  would,  of  course,  have  a  most  favorable  effect  on  the  tax 
base. 
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"Anatomy  of  a  Metropolis"""  gives  a  well -documented  picture  of  unfavorable 
trends  in  New  York  City  affecting  four  major  industries  and  emphasizes  the 
acute  need  for  translation  of  economic  data  into  area  plans  to  sustain  and 
stabilize  these  industries.    There  are  many  industries  in  process  of  leaving 
the  City  because  they  suffer  intolerable  limitations  to  efficient  operation. 

Certain  public  improvements  have  disrupted  important  industries  and  there 
has  been  little  public  concern  for  the  effect  of  this  disruption  on  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  City.    At  least  one  proposed  public  improvement,  the  30th  St. 
Mid -Manhattan  Expressway,  would  disrupt  almost  an  entire  industry  —  in  this 
case  the  fur  industry.    Small  but  necessary  industries  are  frequently  search- 
ing for  an  efficient  redesign  of  their  facilities  -  with  or  without  relocation. 
Their  redesign  will  require  acceleration  of  traffic  planning. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Department  of  City  Planning  accelerate 
the  studies  necessary  to  the  design  of  non -residential  areas  and  that  the 
community  renewal  plans  include  non -residential  renewal  areas. 

(b)  Housing  Statistics  and  Housing  Market  Research:    There  is  a  serious  lack 
of  housing  statistics  and  housing  market  information  on  the  basis  of  which 
housing  goals  can  be  set  and  the  character  of  housing  production  guided. 

Certain  general  facts  are  known:    We  know  that  the  net  quantity  of  hous- 
ing being  produced  is  too  small  to  permit  the  City  to  make  progress  in  code 
enforcement,  in  ending  overcrowding,  and  liquidating  rent  control.    The  best 
available  estimate  indicates  that  there  are  280,0C0  slum  dwellings  in  the  City. 

But  there  are  many  more  facts  not  known.    Although  the  vacancy  rate  of 
Manhattan  is  known,  the  vacancy  rate  in  the  other  boroughs  is  not.    As  a  result, 

•"-ANATOMY  OF  A  METROPOLIS.    Edgar  M.  Hoover  and  Raymond  Vernon.  1959. 
3^5  PP.  $6.00. 
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contradictory  opinions  are  held  "by  persons  of  equal  standing  in  the  community. 
We  do  not  know  the  impact  of  the  enormous  relocation  program  on  the  City. 
Serious  charges  have  "been  made  that  every  slum -clearance  development  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  new  slums.     It  is  alleged  by  some  critics  that 
the  vacancy  rate  is  so  low  that  clearance  operations  downgrade  the  housing 
supply  and  cause  intolerable  hardships. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  relocation  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  upgrading  the  level  of  housing  of  slum  dwellers. 
Some  observers  contend  that  good  relocation  is  possible  despite  the  low  vacancy 
rates  because  of  the  great  mobility  of  households. 

No  one  has  been  able  objectively  to  study  the  implications  of  these 
conflicting  opinions. 

Finally,  too  little  is  known  about  the  market  for  the  kinds  of  housing 
produced  with  government  aids.    For  instance,  what  is  the  ultimate  housing 
market  for  middle -income  families  in  the  City?    Nor  is  the  character  of  the 
public  housing  market  known. 

Until  the  City  has  answers  to  these  questions  and  others  like  them, 
there  can  be  no  sure  guides  to  a  housing  program  that  will  make  maximum 
contribution  to  urban  renewal. 

Planning  for  Relocation 

The  procedures  for  the  relocation  of  persons,  businesses  and  institutions 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  have  improved  over  the  years,  but  the  process  still 
remains  essentially  unplanned.    The  supervising  agencies  (Federal  and  State) 
require  only  that  the  operating  agencies  provide  gross  statistical  evidence 
of  the  availability  for  displaced  families  somewhere  in  the  City  of  standard 
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housing  at  rents  they  can  afford.    Wo  plans  for  the  relocation  of  "businesses 
of  any  kinds  are  required. 

Other  cities  have  developed  imaginative  and  practical  plans  for  the  re- 
location of  industrial  and  commercial  businesses.    These  cities,  for  instance, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Planning  Commission,  have  assigned  publicly-owned 
land  or  have  used  public  powers  to  acquire  land,  for  small  permanent  indus- 
trial developments.    They  have  arranged  for  temporary  space  for  business  firms 
while  they  await  permanent  relocation  within  the  development  project. 

The  recommendations  in  the  Relocation  Report  of  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Panuch 
include  several  suggestions  for  aids  to  business  relocation,  but  all  are 
dependent  upon  a  more  effective  job  of  planning. 

Citizen  Participation 

Many  cities  have  provided  for  citizen  participation  in  city  planning 
through  an  advisory  board  of  outstanding  citizens,  representing  city -wide 
interests  and  leadership.    This  kind  of  citizen  participation  is  now  regarded 
as  inadequate.    These  citizen  boards  reflect  the  important  City-wide  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  recognized  as  equally  important  that  neighborhood  people 
have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the  plans  for  their  own  neighborhood. 
Both  kinds  of  citizen  participation  have  been  sought  in  the  Committees  that 
advise  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Project,  the  City's  first  experiment  with 
direct  citizen  participation. 

One  thing  is  known  -  that  local  community  participation  raises  problems 
for  the  public  official.    A  property  owner,  a  storekeeper,  the  director  of  a 
settlement  house,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  wholly  objective  about  plans  for 
demolishing  their  buildings,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
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the  most  effective  programs  of  urban  renewal  -  whether  their  objectives  were 
tighter  zoning,  code  enforcement,  paint-up  and  clean-up,  spot  clearance  and 
rehabilitation  or  total  redevelopment  -  have  been  marked  by  significant 
citizen  participation.    Only  with  citizen  participation  can  the  program  offer 
sufficient  political  rewards  to  involve  political  leadership. 

An  essential  requirement  of  effective  citizen  participation  is  profes- 
sional staff.    The  Federal  funds  for  Community  Renewal  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  staff.    This  is  a  resource  not  hitherto  available  to  cities. 

Coordination  and  Programming 

The  fifth  major  deficiency  of  the  planning  apparatus  is  in  coordinating 
and  programming  the  activities  of  the  operating  agencies  to  make  systematic 
progress  toward  the  City's  rebuilding.    There  is  no  standard  procedure  for 
coordination  of  the  physical  plans  of  projects  that  are  initiated  by  differ- 
ent agencies  but  located  in  the  same  area.    Nor  have  demolition  and  construc- 
tion programs  been  scheduled  to  minimize  disturbance  to  the  neighborhood,  or 
to  assist  relocation.    There  has  been  no  City-wide  programming  to  identify 
areas  which  should  receive  prior  attention  for  planning  reasons.    Wo  one  is 
charged  with  deciding,  for  example,  which  area  is  in  most  urgent  need  of 
stabilization,  or  which  area's  development  would  expedite  relocation  or  add 
to  the  housing  supply. 

Unlike  the  other  deficiencies,  this  deficiency  cannot  be  corrected  by 
the  Planning  Commission  itself ;  procedures  for  correcting  it  are  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Commission  and  the  proposed  Office  of  Urban  Renewal. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION  BY  THE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


1.  We  recommend  maximum  acceleration  of  all  phases  of  Master  Planning  and 
issuance  of  appropriate  sections  for  public  review. 


The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  completed  a  great  deal  of  the 
Master  Plan  "but  until  findings  are  published  for  public  review  and 
discussion  precedent  to  official  adoption,  the  Commission  labors 
under  a  handicap.    Without  strong  public  support  of  urban  renewal 
planning  there  can  be  no  strong  urban  renewal  program.    As  public 
discussions  of  the  proposed  zoning  resolution  have  demonstrated, 
it  is  only  when  the  public  is  confronted  with  the  realities  of 
specific  proposals  and  reports  that  it  becomes  educated  about  the 
needs  and  values  of  planning. 


2.  We  recommend  intensive  work  in  the  development  of  the  proposed  Community 
Renewal  Plans. 


Progress  to  date  consists  of  the  defining  of  boundaries  of  the  residen- 
tial communities  and  the  development  of  the  design  for  one  residential 
community.    We  urge  that  the  community  renewal  plans  not  be  restricted 
to  residential  renewal  plans,  but  that  simultaneously  work  be  started 
on  some  community  renewal  plans  for  commercial  or  industrial  areas. 

3.    We  recommend  prompt  determination  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Urban 
Renewal  of  a  reasonable  system  of  priority  for  developing  the  Community 
Renewal  Plans. 


The  Community  Renewal  Plans  are  fundamental  to  the  guidance  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.    Not  only  do  they  represent  the  goals  of  the 
City,  but  this  kind  of  affirmative  planning  offers  the  best  way  to 
minimize  parochial  or  political  pressures  that  jeopardize  good  site 
selection.    It  will  take  several  years  to  complete  them  and  during 
this  period  many  operating  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  Director 
of  Urban  Renewal.    We  urge  therefore  that  the  Planning  Department 
phase  the  scheduling  of  these  plans  with  due  consideration  for  the 
practical  problems  that  will  confront  the  Director.    For  instances: 
the  necessity  to  reach  conclusions  on  future  programs  in  time  to 
consummate  contracts  with  Federal  Agencies  before  the  deadline  in 
allocations;  the  needs  of  certain  sponsors  (including  institutions) 
to  operate  only  within  particular  areas.    We  urge  therefore  that  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  appoint  a  special  Task  Force  within  the 
Division  of  Community  Renewal  Planning  to  work  with  the  Office  of 
Urban  Renewal  so  that  the  sites  offered  for  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  will  be  presented  within  the  framework  of  preliminary 
Community  Planning. 
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K.    We  recommend  prompt  agreement  "between  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  on  the  division  of  responsibilities  between 
them. 


We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  City  Planning  be  responsible  for 
the  general  community  program  and  plan.    Its  role  would  include  the 
development  of  the  general  physical  plan  of  the  community;  the  street 
pattern,  the  land  use  pattern;  the  location  of  community  facilities; 
the  designation  of  areas  suitable  for  redevelopment,  renewal  or  con- 
servation; the  projection  of  the  quantitative  requirements  of  housing 
"by  categories  (public,  publicly-aided,  private,  luxury),  and  of  com- 
mercial or  industrial  facilities. 


The  development  of  the  details  of  the  Community  Renewal  Plans,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  site  boundaries  and  the  designation  of  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  each  classification  of  housing,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Urban  Renewal.    The  division  of  respon- 
sibility recommended  is  made  at  the  point  where  the  details  of  plans 
must  be  made  in  negotiation  with  sponsors,  the  Housing  Authority,  public 
departments  and  the  public  and  private  institutions  that  are  involved 
in  the  overall  plan,  including  churches,  schools  and  settlement  houses. 


Final  plans  will  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Planning  Commission  for 
conformity  to  the  Community  Renewal  Plans  and  zoning  and  other  regu- 
lations that  lie  in  its  jurisdiction. 


5.  We  recommend  inclusion  in  the  Community  Renewal  Plans  of  directives  for 
the  guidance  of  relocating  agencies. 


These  directives  should  include:     indication  of  areas  where  industries 
and  other  businesses  can  be  relocated,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Community  Plan;  indication  of  areas  where  neither  households  nor  small 
businesses  should  be  relocated  because  of  pending  plans  for  renewal. 

6.    We  recommend  enlargement  of  fact-finding  by  the  Planning  Department  in 
the  area  of  housing  and  other  economic  statistics  and  market  data. 


We  urge  frequent  publication  of  findings  that  are  important  to  the 
guidance  of  public  and  private  activities  affecting  the  renewal  of 
New  York  City. 
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7.    We  recommend  allocation  of  funds  from  the  Federal  grant  for  Community 
Renewal  Planning  for  the  development  of  community  participation  either 
directly  "by  the  Commission  or  through  contracts  with  private  community 
and  social  agencies. 


No  Community  Renewal  Plan  can  truly  succeed  unless  supported  "by  key 
figures  and  groups  in  the  area.     Such  figures  and  groups  are  readily 
identifiable  in  some  communities,  not  in  others.    Where  they  are  known, 
they  must  he  consulted.    Where  unknown,  they  should  be  found  and  encour- 
aged.   This  takes  staff,  organization,  and  experience. 


This  essential  activity  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  governmental  agency 
to  perform.     Its  responsibilities  for  orderly  action  under  law  seem  to 
the  affected  public  to  militate  against  the  desired  out-going  warmth  of 
personality,  belief  in  the  value  of  community  service  and  inventiveness 
to  overcome  red  tape. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that  the  alternatives  be  considered  of 
contracting  the  organization  and  staffing  of  community  organization  to 
well-known  and  respected  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  Community 
Council,  the  Community  Service  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  and  the  leading  settlement  houses. 
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Chapter  V 

CONTROL:     THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WILL 

This,  then,  has  become  our  view  of  how  an  effective  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  to  be  unified  and  directed.    First,  through  the  formulation  of  a 
system  of  community  renewal  plans  which,  in  sum,  will  describe  the  whole  of 
the  new  City.    Second,  through  the  activities  of  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Renewal  which  will  use  all  of  the  City's  powers  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
developers,  both  public  and  private,  to  erect  the  structures  and  make  the 
changes  that  will  bring  the  plans,  in  orderly  sequence,  to  life. 

It  is  possible  that  in  a  perfect  world,  or  a  muted  one,  these  two  pro- 
visions would  suffice.    Cur  present  City  Charter  recognizes,  however,  that 
both  general  plans  and  specific  proposals  require  a  technical  evaluation 
before  adoption.    In  addition  to  the  technical  evaluation,  the  approval  of 
both  general  plans  and  specific  proposals  can  only  be  granted  after  the 
public  has  had  an  opportunity  to  come  forward  at  a  public  hearing  to  ask 
its  questions  and  state  its  views.    Clearly,  the  Charter,  and  wisely,  we 
think,  reflects  the    opinion  that  technical  soundness  and  consistency  are 
not  enough  to  make  plans  and  proposals  worthwhile;  the  public  must  be  satis- 
fied that  they  are  in  accord  with  its  general  desires,  and  that  the  cost  they 
exact  over  the  near  term  is  not  excessive. 

It  is  our  view  that  while  the  premises  underlying  the  present  Charter 
are  sound,  the  control  procedures  which  have  been  established  could  greatly 
be  improved  upon.  In  part,  certain  changes  in  basic  procedure  will  be  here 
suggested  for  long-term  consideration  through  Charter  revision;  in  part,  we 
believe  that  recommendations  made  in  this  document  will  improve  the  present 
procedures,  largely  through  their  greater  potential  for  public  education. 
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It  might  "be  well  to  review  the  present  controls  on  plans  and  projects 
established  "by  the  City  Charter.     The  City  Charter  imposes  on  the  Planning 
Commission  the  duty  of  producing  a  Master  Plan  of  the  City.    The  Master 
Plan  is  to  hecome  official  only  after  public  hearings  on  this  subject  are 
held  by  the  Planning  Commission.    No  approval  by  any  other  body  is  required 
to  make  the  Master  Plan  official.     It  seems  clear  that  the  Community  Renewal 
plans  which  the  Department  of  City  Planning  is  preparing  (and  which  this 
document  urges  them  to  expedite)  are  a  phase  of  the  Master  Plan,  and  that 
the  Planning  Commission  can  adopt  them  only  after  a  public  hearing. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  process  of  hearing  the  community  plans  will 
be  of  great  help  in  making  future  public  discussion  more  intelligent.  One 
serious  problem  in  the  present  public  hearing  system  is  that  those  who  think 
they  will  be  adversely  affected  by  any  proposal  are  able  to  identify  them- 
selves, come  forward,  and  complain.    The  putative  beneficiaries,  however, 
are  usually  unknown,  even  to  themselves.    They  may  not  even  have  been  born. 
The  existence  of  community  plans,  which  will  have  been  drawn  up  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  community  (Cur  recommendation  #7 , 
Chaptef^^)^  will  make  it  easier  to  identify  not  only  the  benefits,  but  the 
beneficiaries.    A  more  constructive  atmosphere  in  later  hearings  on  specific 
proposals  may  be  the  result. 

A  second  type  of  present  control  is  contained  in  the  general  Municipal 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Section  72 -m  requires  that  when  an  area  is 
designated  a  renewal  area  for  redevelopment,  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
the  City  government  is  given  certain  powers  of  condemnation  and  acquisition, 
a  hearing  must  be  held  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate on  the  Preliminary  Plan  for  the  Area.    The  first  case  of  this  in  New 
York  City  has  been  the  hearings  on  the  Upper  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Area. 
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While  these  hearings  have  not  automatically  raised  public  discussion  to  a 
lofty  level,  nevertheless  the  public  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  has  been 
better  educated  about  the  future  design  of  the  community  there,  than  any 
other  similar  constituency  in  the  City.    It  has  therefore  played  a  more 
constructive  role  in  the  formation  of  this  plan  than  has  any  similar  group 
in  the  City.    Changes  in  the  preliminary  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  were  directly  the  result  of  citizen  activity  stimulated  by  the 
preliminary  plan  presentation  and  hearings.    We  consider  that  this  was  a 
most  salutary  development,  and  hope  it  is  an  augury  of  how  the  formulation, 
presentation  and  hearing  of  community  renewal  plans  will  help  the  control 
process. 

A  third  type  of  present  control  consists  of  the  hearings  by  both  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  any  project  involving  the 
exercise  of  City  powers  such  as  eminent  domain  or  fiscal  subsidy  such  as 
tax  abatement.    In  theory,  it  appears  that  the  Planning  Commission  is  to 
review  the  proposed  project  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  planning 
and  more  particularly,  the  Master  Plan  —  which  does  not  yet  exist.  The 
emphasis  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  on  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  proposal. 
In  practice,  however,  the  Board  of  Estimate  tends  to  sit  as  an  Appeals  Court 
on  the  Planning  Commission.    The  nature  of  the  appeal  is  largely  political, 
a  natural  result  of  the  way  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
is  elected  on  a  Borough  basis. 

We  heartily  agree  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  Urban  Renewal 
Program  rests  with  the  City's  elected  leadership.  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
use  of  this  leadership  to  pass  on  the  details  of  an  individual  project  dissi- 
pates and  obscures  its  executive  role.    We  recommend  (Recommendation  //6, 
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Chapter  I#)  the  submission  of  annual  programs  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and 
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the  removal  from  the  Board  of  its  control  over  individual  proposals,  which 
control  would  he  concentrated  in  the  Planning  Commission. 

Obviously,  however,  the  Board  of  Estimate  will  not  overnight  he  extri- 
cated from  its  concern  with  individual  projects.    Therefore,  the  submission 
of  the  annual  renewal  "budget"  will  for  a  considerable  time  become  an  addi- 
tional control,  rather  than  a  substitution.    It  may  be  objected  that  this 
will  then  present  a  new,  added  complication  in  the  control  process.  We 
disagree  with  this  conjecture.    It  is  our  view  that  in  any  case  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Director  of  Urban  Renewal  should  be  presented  as  a  whole  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  for  public  hearing  and  review     Our  reason  for  support- 
ing the  added  procedure  is  that  it  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose,  not  merely 
in  forcing  the  Department  of  Urban  Renewal  to  formulate  its  activities  into 
coherent  programs,  but  also  in  educating  the  public  in  the  point,  purpose 
and  significance  of  such  programs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  democratic  value  of  a  political  process  is  not  related  to  the 
number  of  decibels  it  causes.    Hearings  have  frequently  been  noisy,  populous, 
heated;  they  have  not  necessarily  been  democratic  because  the  objecting  public 
has  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  measure  the  impact  of  a  proposal  against 
the  part  it  will  take  in  the  redevelopment  of  an  entire  community.    We  do 
not  have  to  expect  that  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  proposals 
will  disappear;  nor  that  sweet  reason  will  automatically  replace  passionate 
conviction  because  community  plans  are  submitted  on  a  coherent  basis.  We 
do  feel  that  the  better  the  public's  education,  the  more  constructive  its 
role  in  the  City's  redevelopment,  and  the  greater  its  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments . 
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Thus,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report  returned  to 
the  note  on  vhich  it  started:    the  concern  of  our  fellow  citizens  for  the 
City  in  which  they  live.    We  "believe  that  the  proposals  made  here  will 
help  solve  problems  in  urban  redevelopment,  through  assisting  in  its 
unification  and  direction.    But  these  solutions  in  the  abstract,  however 
helpful,  will  not  themselves  produce  a  "better  city  in  New  York.  Inspired 
leadership  must  make  the  formal  solutions  practical.    This  will  require 
political  and  civic  statesmanship  of  a  high  order. 

Effective  political  leadership  in  urban  renewal  may  he  difficult  to 
achieve  in  the  framework  of  the  City's  present  Charter  which  gives  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  governing  body  of  the  City,  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power.    We  note  the  increasing  public  interest  in  Charter  review  and 
revision.    If  Charter  revision  becomes  a  reality,  we  would,  after  appro- 
priate study,  make  precise  recommendations  with  more  effective  urban 
renewal  in  mind. 

New  York  must  also  find  the  continuing  civic  leadership  to  take 
responsibility  before  the  public  for  the  discomforts  which  the  upheavals 
of  renewal  will  certainly  cause.    The  experience  of  other  American  cities 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  such  leadership,  and,  indeed,  this 
appears  to  he  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of  renewal.    New  York 
has  found  civic  leadership  of  the  highest  caliber  for  many  praiseworthy 
projects:    our  museums,  our  opera  and  our  orchestra  are  made  possible  by 
the  leading  families  of  our  City;  our  new  office  buildings  proudly  bear 
the  headquarters  designations  of  the  weightiest  business  enterprises  in 
the  nation.    But  with  notable  individual  exceptions,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  involve  either  the  large  business  corporations,  or  the  outstanding  civic 


leaders  of  New  York  in  continuously  taking  part  in  the  sometimes  disagreeable, 
sometimes  dirty,  sometimes  unpopular  tasks  that  have  been  growing  out  of  the 
reconstruction  of  this  vast,  ccmplex,  and  unkempt  City.    The  human  problems 
that  must  follow  redevelopment  will  create  continuing  political  problems  for 
New  York's  elected  leadership;  only  when  the  most  influential  and  responsible 
members  of  the  community  make  urban  renewal  their  own  problem,  only  when  they 
support  and  advance  it,  and  take  responsibility  for  explaining  to  their 
fellow  citizens  its  importance  to  the  City's  survival,  only  then  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  elected  leaders  will  be  able  to  advance  it. 

Change  will  continue  to  be  painful  for  many  of  those  touched  by  it.  Yet, 
if  the  objective  is  worthy,  New  Yorkers  will  accept  it,  we  believe.    It  is 
the  role  of  leadership,  political  and  civic,  to  find  the  way  to  the  New  City, 
and  to  illuminate  it;  our  citizens  surely  have  the  will  to  take  it. 
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